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THE JOURNEY MADE BY TELEMACHUS AND ITS 

INFLUENCE ON THE ACTION OF THE 

ODYSSEY 



By John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



The Telemacheia or that part of the Odyssey in which Telem- 
achus is a leading actor has generally been regarded as a later 
addition by all the most radical critics of Homer, and the trip 
which the young prince made to Pylos and Sparta has been singled 
out for especial criticism. Years before Kirchhoff wrote his 
destructive theories on the composition of the Odyssey, Bekker had 
said: "Die Reise des Junglings hat keinen rechten Grund und 
bleibt ohne Folgen, ohne alien Einfluss auf die Haupthandlung" 
(Horn. Blatter, I, 105) .* 

The Odyssey has an introduction of huge proportions, since the 
hero does not appear until well in the fifth book. We know from 
Books i and ii how highly he was esteemed in Ithaca and how 
essential he was to the well-being and peace of his own home and 
his own island; also through the device of the journey made by 
Telemachus we learn how highly he was regarded by his peers, and 
we learn likewise the fate of the other heroes and the condition 
of Hellenic affairs in general. We are thus given the proper setting 
for grasping the greatness of Odysseus. 

It was a most shrewd piece of poetic economy that made Telem- 
achus the guest and not the host of these old reminiscent warriors, 
for if Nestor had come to Ithaca it is hard to devise a method short 
of actual violence which would have removed him from the scene 
when further recollections were no longer needed, but by the means 
adopted by the poet the traveler simply moved on, when Nestor had 
narrated the essentials of his story. Nestor doubtless thought 

1 The paper from which this quotation is taken was read by him in 1841. Kirch- 
hoff published his theory of the origin of the Odyssey before Bekker's Horn. Blatter 
appeared, but not before this paper was read. 
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he could continue when Telemachus stopped on his return, but 
Nestor was kept in enforced silence by the simple expedient of 
having Telemachus hurry by on his homeward journey without 
even calling at the palace in Pylos. The way Nestor is treated in 
the Odyssey seems to me to show that the poet is in much securer 
control of poetic devices than when he wrote the Iliad, especially 
the long rambling speech of Nestor's in the eleventh book. Nestor 
is wise in the Iliad but he comes dangerously near being a bore, 
while in the Odyssey he is still wise but is kindly denied all chances 
of becoming a nuisance. 

The fact that this journey gave the poet a chance to represent 
Odysseus as he appeared to competent men, men not of his own 
island or household, and also to tell the fate of his military asso- 
ciates is manifest and on the surface, but there is a deeper and more 
subtle reason and one that makes some such poetic device indis- 
pensable. 

In the earlier scenes of the poem Telemachus is one of the least 
heroic of actors, a big boy grown up under the control of women and 
still attended by the very same nurse who had watched over his 
infancy, willing to scold his mother, to bemoan his fate, but quite 
unequal to any vigorous thinking or acting. I remember hearing 
Professor Gildersleeve in one of his class-lectures refer to Telem- 
achus as the "Ur-prig," a Teuton-English compound which 
aptly describes the Telemachus of the earlier books of the Odyssey. 

Telemachus at his first appearance was idly dreaming and hoping 
that his father might return and deliver him from his present 
troubles, but he had no notion of taking an active, aggressive course 
in his own behalf. Later he complained to Athena-Mentes that 
the suitors were consuming his property and would soon destroy 
him too, o 250: 

toI dk 4>divWov(riv edovres 
oXkov i/xbv to-xo- Stj ixe diappaLovai Kai airrbv. 

Athena at a glance saw the source of much of his troubles and 
bitterly pointed out his great inferiority to his absent father, 

& irbiroi, rj 617 iroKKbv cnroixofi^vov 'Odwfjos 
bevy. 
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When it seemed that the admonitions of the goddess and the 
excesses of the suitors had at last forced him to assume the part of a 
man he failed right at the crisis and told the suitors that if they 
were determined to destroy his possessions he was helpless to 
restrain them and could only pray the assistance of the gods, a 376 : 

el 5' i5ju«' hoKeei rbhe \03lTepov Kal aptivov 
infievai, avSpbs h>b$ fi'vorov vqirowov 6\£adcu, 
nelper'' £y<i 8e deovs ext/3dj<rojuoi ate? ibvras. 

Antinous replied to this faint protest with such vigor that the 
young man practically waived all claim to the power of his father 
and seemed quite content with nothing more than the privilege of 
ruling in his own household, o 394: 

dXX' rj rot fiaaikries 'Axa««w e'un Kal &XX01 
iroXXol h> &ju#ioX<}> 'IdaKQ, veoi ifbe iraXaiot, 
tuv Kev rtj rbd' ?x!7 <ni '> &r«l ^ ave ^ 0J 'Odvamxis' 
avrap eywv oIkoio aval; e\rop,' ruieT^poio 
Kal dfi&av, ovs juoi X7jt<r<raro Slot 'Odvaaevs. 

After the men of Ithaca had gathered in the assembly Telem- 

achus made a most pitiable figure, for he admitted that he was 

unable to defend himself or his possessions from the violence of the 

suitors, /3 58: 

ov yap eir' avi\p, 

ailos 'OSvaaevs eaKev, apijv awb oIkov apfivar 
ripels 5' ov vv ri roioi ap.vv4p.ew ^ Kal tirevra 
\evyahioi. t' iabpeoda Kal oil dedaynores akKrjv. 
17 r' &i> apvvaiprjv, el poi bvvapls ye wapelt]. 
ov yap er' avaxera epya TereirxaTai,, odd' eri koKws 
oIkos ep/bs hi&hoihe. 

Under the guidance of Athena-Mentor Telemachus went to 
Pylos in order to consult Nestor concerning his absent father, but 
when they arrived the bashful youth was so timid that he could 
scarcely be induced to speak, so that the goddess found it necessary 
to stimulate him and encourage him by saying, y 14: 
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Tr/Xe^tax', ob ph> ae XPV «"' aiSovs, ov8' ij^aiov. 
Towem yap ical -xbvTov iirewkm, cxfrpa irvdrjat. 
■jrarpds, ottov nbde yaia ical 6v two. ttothov kiricnrev 
&XX' aye vvv Wis ale ifiaropos hrirodaixoio. 

In spite of all this urging he still held back, saying to her, 

Mivrop, ttws t' ap' tec; irws r' ap 7rpo(rirr6|ojuai airrov; 
ovSi tL 7TW piidoun ireireip^nat. ttvklvoioiv 
aiS&s 8' at viov avSpa yepairepov el-epieadat.. 

Nestor's son, Peisistratus, received them with the utmost 
cordiality, grasped each by the hand, caused them to be seated, and 
gave them food and drink; then Nestor made further silence 
difficult by asking them who and whence they were, and what had 
brought them to Pylos, yet in spite of all this something akin to a 
miracle was necessary before he had the assurance to talk, y 75 : 

rbv 5' av Trj\ep,axos irexvvnevos avr'vov 7ji)Sa 
dapvijaas' afa-17 yap tvl <j>p&rl dap<ros 'A&7P77 
8rjx\ wa p.w irepl irarpds airot.xop.evou) fpoiTo. 

Athena left Telemachus at Pylos and her place on the trip to 
Sparta and Menelaus was taken by Peisistratus, a young man of the 
same age as Telemachus, so that added stress is laid on the unde- 
veloped condition of this young traveler from Ithaca by the fact 
that, even in the presence of Menelaus, Peisistratus at first acted 
as spokesmen for them both, so that Telemachus did not speak, 
except in a whisper (5 71) until Menelaus, Helen, and Peisistratus 
have each spoken repeatedly, or until verse 290. 

The Telemachus of the first three books and the Telemachus 
who came to the palace of Menelaus at the beginning of the fourth 
book is timid, undeveloped, and resourceless, one of the least 
admirable and heroic characters in Homer, and furthermore there 
is no reason to assume that he would have changed rapidly for the 
better under the conditions and amid the surroundings which had 
produced him. Telemachus must needs get away from his nurse, 
away from his attendants, away from the suitors, before he can be 
a factor in the great events which seemed so rapidly nearing. 
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After having fairly settled Telemachus in the palace of Menelaus, 
the poet leaves him there and takes up the story of Odysseus and 
his return to Ithaca, then after the lapse of about a month the 
young man again re-enters the action of the Odyssey, but he is a 
totally different Telemachus, for it is he and not Peisistratus who 
now dominates the action of them both, o 46 : 

eypeo, NearopiSri ILeuriaTpare, p.&vvxas twovs 
£evyo» V(j>' appar' a/yu>v, <>4>pa irpri<j<TO)p£v 68010. 

Even if Peisistratus objected, his objections do not avail, for 
Telemachus went straight to Menelaus and said, o 64: 

'Arpeidr) Mevikae 8urrpe<t>is, 6pxa-P* \v&v, 
rj8r] vvv p,' dirbwepwe 4>lhr)i> is rarpiha yatav 
77817 yhp juoi Bvpbs iehSeTcu oi/caS' inirfai. 

This is a new character and shows no trace of that timidity which 
made it nearly impossible for him to speak in the presence of Nestor. 
In the farewells at leaving Sparta nearly every word is spoken by or 
to Telemachus, and Menelaus as well as Helen offer him rich gifts, 
but no gifts seem to have been given his companion, Peisistratus, 
and but two verses in all this scene are spoken by him. When 
they came near to the palace of Nestor it was Telemachus who 
shrewdly saw that he must not tarry for a visit, since Nestor would 
not easily let him leave. In this scene Telemachus proved that he 
was the true son of Odysseus and like his father able to think 
cleverly and to act promptly. 

On the voyage from Ithaca to Pylos, Telemachus was as he him- 
self said only a passenger, epiropos, he had little to do either with 
the preparation of the cargo or the sailing of the ship, everything 
was under the immediate control of Athena, but on the return trip 
he was the sole commander and cared for all matters which con- 
cerned both ship and crew with the assurance of a veteran 
seaman. 

When, at the hut of Eumaeus, Telemachus met and knew his 
father, they discussed methods for slaying the suitors, in which the 
son proved that he was no echo but fully competent to help his 
father with his counsels and to save him from errors w 309 ff . In 
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this scene, too long to quote, the father and the son plan as equals, 
and there is no trace of timidity or vacillation in Telemachus. 

Peiraeus (p 75 ff-) told Telemachus to send servants that they 
might bring the gifts which they had received at Sparta and store 
them in the palace. Telemachus instantly grasped the situation 
and wisely told him to keep these gifts until the struggle with the 
suitors had been ended. 

Ctesippus threw the foot of an ox at Odysseus, whereupon 
Telemachus addressed him with an anger and a boldness which 
would have honored even an Achilles, v 304: 

Krifffurir' , fj judXa roi r66e KipSiov hrkero dvptp' 

ovk 2j3aXes rbv fei»w aKevaro yap fiikos abrbs. 

1j yap Kip « pkaov jitihov £yx« bj-vbevri, 

Kai k4 toi ami yapaio wariip rafyov a/upeirovelTo 

iv0i.Se. 

Penelope expressed her readiness to marry that one of the suitors 
who could brace the bow of Odysseus and send an arrow through 
the ax-heads. The best of the suitors with their utmost efforts 
could not brace it, yet Telemachus apparently could have strung 
it with little effort, and would have strung it, except for a forbidding 
nod from his father, <f> 128: 

Kai vi> K€ Si] p' havwrae /3ijj t6 Ttraprov aviKxav, 
AAA' 'QSvatix aviveve Kai &rxe$ev Ikp&vbv irep. 

This passage is of great importance in its bearing on the impending 
fight with the suitors, since it shows that Odysseus is not fighting 
alone, but is aided by his son who is superior in strength to any of 
the suitors, a son who has changed almost before our eyes from a 
complaining weakling to a man of heroic proportions, for Telem- 
achus is now in all essentials both of mind and of body a second 
Odysseus. In the counsels taken in or near the hut of the swine- 
herd he had shown himself a rival of his father in pl anning and now 
by his ability to string the bow he has shown himself his rival in 
strength. 

The hearer because of this knowledge of the great might of the 
son as well as of the father has been made to feel that Odysseus 
is not about to engage in a hopeless struggle. 
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After the suitors had failed in their efforts to string the bow 
and the begger asked that he might try his hand, they all protested 
against the ignominy of permitting him to be even in seeming a 
rival for the hand of the queen, but Telemachus replied with 
insulting boldness that he is master of the bow and will give it to 
anyone whom he chooses <j> 343. 

In the final combat with the suitors Telemachus was hardly 
inferior to Odysseus himself, for he slew Amphinomus with the 
spear, and also Euryades, then Amphimedon, and also Leiocritus, 
the son of Euenor. The description of this last slaying has all the 
vigor of the best fighting scenes of the Iliad, x 294: 

Trjkinaxos 5' 'EwjroplSjjp Ah&kpitov ovra 
dovpl piaop Kivtwva, 8unrp6 Sk xa^df Zhaaaev 
ripure dk Tpr)i>7)S, x^ a &' TJ^aat Karri fier&wq. 

The glory of this exploit is enhanced by the fact that the fallen 
foe was deemed worthy of the dignifying patronymic. It was 
Telemachus too who saved the day by making the necessary sug- 
gestion that they provide themselves with spears, shields, and 
helmets, for it is evident that the bow could not win the victory over 
so many adversaries. He also saved Phemius, the bard, and 
Medon, the herald, from the fate which came to the suitors, and 
it was Telemachus and not his father who punished so cruelly the 
erring women who had sinned in the palace of Odysseus. 

In all the planning and action of this great scene which pictures 
the slaughter of the suitors, Telemachus is of heroic caliber, hardly 
inferior to his father. 

Telemachus is the only actor in the poetry of Homer whose 
character develops during the action of either poem; the others 
simply show their character, he alone grows and ripens. 

Distance in space has somewhat the effect of distance in time, 
so that in tragedy the heroes are either in far-off lands or in remote 
ages; Aeschylus was able to get this dramatic perspective for the 
Persians, a play dealing with contemporary events, because he 
gave it a setting in a far-away land. 

It is a rule in grammar that duration of time and extent of 
space are alike denoted by the accusative, that is, they both have 
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the same effect in language; so also in life and in the development 
of character, distance in space seems to have somewhat the effect 
of extent of time. 

The journey of Telemachus had that subtle motive, namely, 
to give opportunity for a development in the character of Telem- 
achus, a development impossible had he remained in Ithaca. 

The Telemachus whom we first met in the palace of Odysseus 
was indeed the "Ur-prig," a callow and undeveloped youth, a 
coward, but pert and conceited, while the Telemachus ripened by 
the month spent in a seemingly remote land and in the company of 
Menelaus came home a wise, self-reliant, and courageous man, a 
fit son and a fit companion for Odysseus. 

In a book From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles, published since 
the beginning of the present war, an unnamed mother tells how her 
son had joined the British naval school at Dartmouth before he 
was fifteen years of age, was almost immediately called into service, 
was sent to India, then to the Dardanelles, where his ship was 
torpedoed, and how he was sent home to visit his mother in just 
a little over a year after he had left her to enter Dartmouth. 

Here are the words with which she describes his appearance 
as she met him on his arrival in London: "I had not seen him 
since he left for Dartmouth fourteen months before, then he was a 
round-faced rosy boy, but now he came up the stairs, tall, drawn, 
haggard, unspeakably old." A similar though less evident change 
had taken place in Telemachus; he had not undergone the hard- 
ships of the boy from Dartmouth, but in a foreign land and away 
from Ithaca he had found himself. 

Homer does not mark the course of his poetry with signposts, 
nor, like the modern moving-picture, constantly inform the specta- 
tor of the meaning of what is being displayed and the place of the 
picture in the development of the plot, but one must be blind indeed 
who can see no change in the character of Telemachus, as that 
character is revealed in the earlier and later books of the Odyssey. 
The fact that Athena had appeared to him was a contributing 
cause in this change, but such a cause needed time to assist it, 
and this time was made possible and the change probable by the 
prolonged journey made to Pylos and Sparta. 
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Ithaca, with the nurse who had watched over his own and his 
father's infancy, and with Penelope hesitating whom she should 
choose as husband from all that rabble was no proper place to make 
a man and a hero out of Telemachus, 1 but a trip abroad where he 
might converse with such Trojan heroes as Nestor and Menelaus 
was just the thing needed to bring out those strong and manly 
qualities which were by right of birth the possession of the son of 
Odysseus. 

1 Professor CD. Adams has suggested to me that the change in Telemachus was 
not entirely due to the trip, but the visit of Athena and the fact that his father had 
returned were in part responsible for this transformation. A wise suggestion, but these 
two causes needed some place in which to work, some background, and such a place 
in which to work was provided by the journey. I do not claim everything for the trip, 
but I think I have shown that the statement "The trip of Telemachus had no influence 
on the poem," is in utter disregard of the simple story of the Odyssey. 



